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Chinese Take-Out 

Supplying weapons to rogue states. 

Nonproliferation has suffered 
the same fate as the middle-class 
tax cut. Although candidate Clinton 
promised to make the fight against 
nuclear and chemical weapons a 
top priority, the president ap- 
pears— at least thus far— to be 
giving the issue short shrift. 

In the proliferation arena, more- 
over, the administration finds itself 
trapped in a special dilemma re- 
garding China. Most senior intelli- 
gence officials agree there is suffi- 
cient proof that China has shipped 
M-ll intermediate-range missiles 
to Pakistan, thereby vio- 
lating an international 
arms control accord — the 
Missile Technology Con- 
trol Regime (MTCR) — by 
which Beijing said it would 
abide. To explain the seri- 
ousness of the M-ll sale, 
it’s necessary only to note 
that the missiles in ques- 
tion can carry nuclear 
warheads. 

High-ranking Chinese and Paki- 
stani officials have, to be sure, 
denied that the transfer of M-lls 
has taken place. But U.S. intelli- 
gence officials remain unassuaged. 

Now the United States has spot- 
ted a Chinese ship on the high seas 
bound for Iran, carrying tons of 
chemical weaponry precursors — 
key ingredients for manufacturing 
mustard and nen/e gases. At pre- 
sent the Yin He is in the vicinity of 
the Strait of Hormuz. And Wash- 
ington has been negotiating with 
the Chinese government to ensure 
that the Yin He's cargo doesn't 
reach Iran. Beijing’s response has 
been to deny that the ship is carry- 
ing the potentially deadly cargo. 

This isn’t the first time Iran has 
benefited from Chinese arms sales. 

China sold Iran key components for 
nuclear weapons development. In- 
deed, one well-informed U.S. offi- 




cial says that without help trom 
China, Iran's nuclear program 
would be set back 10 years. 

Why does China insist on helping ! 
a rogue state like Iran — a country 
that represents a direct threat to 
U.S. interests? Iran sponsors Hez- 
bollah, which many experts consid- 
er the world's most professional 
terrorist organization. The ques- 
tion continues to plague official 
Washington. 

Sens. Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.) and 
Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) have even 
sent Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher a classified letter — an 
unusual event in view of its biparti- 
san provenance— stating their con- 
cerns about six separate Chinese 
arms deals. The existence of this 
letter suggests that China's prolif- 
eration efforts may go well beyond 
what is now in the public domain. 

As for China’s motive: Greed 
appears to be the driving force 
behind Beijing’s frenetic activity in 
this realm. Indeed, the proceeds 
from the arms sales line the pock- 
ets of the sons and daughters of 
the country’s ruling elite: It is they 
who head the companies responsi- 
ble for the pernicious but profitable 
transactions. These young people 
are not the only ones who stand to 
gain. Chinese generals also profit 
personally, according to a top U.S. 
official. Moreover, a large amount 
of money generated by the arms 
sales goes to the Chinese military 
for weapons modernization. 

Alarmed by the increasingly fla- 
grant pattern of Chinese arms vio- 
lations, Secretary Christopher met 
Chinese Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen in late July in Singapore to 
wam him that Chinese missile ex- 
ports to Pakistan might bring on 
U.S. sanctions. 

Shortly thereafter, Undersecre- 
tary of State for International Se- 
curity Affairs Lynn Davis went to 
Beijing to discuss the increasingly 
tense situation with the Chinese 
leaders. The Chinese, however, re- 
fused even to discuss the M-ll 



sales in a serious way; Davis came 
away empty-handed. 

As things stand, it's up to the 
Clinton administration to determine 
whether China actually transferred 
M-ll missiles or related technology 
to Pakistan. If the administration 
should reach an affirmative conclu- 
sion, it would automatically trigger 
congressionally mandated sanctions 
on the Chinese companies involved 
in the technology transfer. 

Back in 1991, confronted with 
irrefutable proof that China had sold 
Pakistan missile technology that vi- 
olated MTCR guidelines, the Bush 
administration rendered just such a 
verdict. It led immediately to U.S. 
sanctions on two Chinese companies 
and on one Pakistani . government 
entity involved in the sale. The Bush 
administration was forced to act in 
accordance with a tough sanctions 
law on missile sales passed by Con- 
gress in October 1990 over adminis- 
tration objections. 

Then, in March 1992, China 
agreed to abide by the MTCR 
guidelines; in response, Washing- 
ton lifted the sanctions. 

To date, the Clinton administra- 
tion has maintained that the evi- 
dence is strong— but not conclu- 
sive enough to act against China. 
American business interests are 
pushing Clinton toward a softer 
line on China: Businessmen point 



out that China will soon be a key 
market for U.S. exports. 

In the end, Washington needs to 
define a simple and successful poli- 
cy toward China. Today, the ad- 
ministration appears divided. On 
the one hand, it is busy chastising 
China for selling Pakistan advanced 
missiles and for shipping deadly 
chemical ingredients to Iran. On 
the other hand, it’s getting ready 
to approve the sale of a supercom- 
puter to China — a product Beijing 
has long sought. Although China 
claims it wants this computer for 
peaceful purposes, it's no secret in 
Washington that supercomputers 
are often used to target ballistic 
missiles and to verify — without 
testing — whether nuclear war- 
heads will explode. 

The Clinton administration 
would be wise to halt the sale of 
the supercomputer to China until 
Beijing stops selling ballistic mis- 
siles to Pakistan and shipping 
chemical precursors to rogue 
states like Iran. 

Perhaps the best strategy' for 
the administration would be to link 
next year’s, extension of most- 
favored-nation trade status for Chi- 
na to Chinese proliferation prac- 
tices. Today the bill is linked— 
largely — to human rights viola- 
tions. While it’s impossible to im- 
pose American human rights stan- 
dards on the Chinese, it may prove 
far easier to force some changes in 
China’s proliferation practices via 
MFN. 



